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Scene. — An  apartment ;  small  mirror,  slippers ,  shaving  requi¬ 
sites  handy  ;  assistant  at  side,  with  squeaker ,  to  imitate 
crying  of  baby. 

(Enter  Frank  Gammon,  withhat,  bag,  and  umbrella;  speaking 
off  as  he  enters).  With  pleasure,  Mrs.  Grunter,  with  pleasure  ; 
you  may  depend  upon  me.  ( putting  down  bag,  Ac.;  talcing  off 
boots,  and  putting  on  slippers)  One  must  oblige  one’s  land¬ 
lady  sometimes,  especially  ivhen  one  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  down  one’s  rent  on  the  exact  date  when  due.  Mrs. 
Grunter  has  generally  to  come  up  for  my  rent — or  for  her 
rent,  as  she  says,  though  I  am  constantly  explaining  to  her 
that  nothing  is  one’s  own,  till  one  gets  it.  It’s  invariably 
nothing  she  gets,  when  she  ascends  for  the  rent.  Had  I  a 
receipt  for  each  occasion  on  which  1  have  paid  her  nothing — 
but  there,  some  day  she  shall  be  paid  in  full.  In  full— hang 
it,  she  shall  be  paid  in  notes— in  gold— in  any  way  she  pleases. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  may  prove  to  my 
advantage  to  carry  out  her  instructions  to  the  best  of  my 
ability— as  all  persons  of  no  ability  invariably  observe  when 
undertaking  a  commission.  Having  to  go  out  for  half-an- 
hour,  my  landlady  has  left  everything  in  the  house  to  my 
care,  including  a  baby,  at  present  peacefully  slumbering  in 
the  next  room.  I  had  misgivings  as  t'o  my  infant -minding 
powers,  but  Mrs.  Grunter  assured  me,  on  her  word  of  honour 
as  a  gentleman— I  mean— well,  she  assured  me,  the  baby 
would  not  disturb  me,  if  I  did  not  disturb  the  baby.  A  most 
remarkable  infant,  according  to  the  mother’s  testimony, and  a 
mother’s  testimonyasto  her  child’s  worth  should  be  believed— 
though  it  very  often  isn’t.  My  mother  used  to  tell  every- 
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one  I  was  a  little  angel ;  but  nobodj1  personally  acquainted 
with  me  believed  it.  On  the  contrary,  everyone  said  I  was  a 
noisy  little  brat.  The  only  relative  who  never  seemed  to 
mind  being  present  at  my  head-splitting,  ear-drumming, 
constitution-destroying,  but  otherwise  artistic  performances 
on  the  tea-tray,  was  old  Aunt  Susan.  True,  she  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  poor  old  soul,  but  still — anyhow,  Mrs.  Grunter 
says  her  child  always  sleeps  soundly,  and  never  wakes  till 
called.  Such  sleeping  powers  in  one  so  young  should  be 
fully  admired  and  appreciated.  Then,  she  requested  me  to 
open  the  door  should  anyone  call.  Should  anybody  knock 
or  ling,  I  presume  she  meant,  for  she  could  hardly  expect  a 
gentleman — “poor,  but  a  gentleman,  still” —  to  open  the 
door  in  answer  to  a  call.  Now,  I’ll  take  a  quiet  peep 
—who  ever  heard  of  a  noisy  peep  ?— at  baby  ;  for  if  I  carry 
out  her  instructions  carefully,  Mrs.  Grunter  may  postpone 
her  rent-seeking  ascension  for  a  day  or  two.  In  that  case, 
she  won  t  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  descending — injpossession 
of  my  weekly  promise  to  pay  in  a  day  or  two— for  a  day  or 
two.  Now  for  a  quiet  peep  at  baby,  (walks  cautiously 
towards  door  ;  suddenly  loud  2^ostman’s  knock  ;  he  starts ) 
Confound  it,  that’s  sure  to  wake  him.  ( listens )  No — wonder¬ 
ful  child.  ( knock  repeated )  Now  may  all  the  plagues — stop,  I 
withdraw  the  sentence — though  unfinished,  I  withdraw  it. 

I  quite  forgot— there’s  no  one  but  me  to  take  in  the  letters. 
Fancy,  a  house  minus  a  letter-box.  When  one  has  to  take 
in  one’s  letters  oneself,  one  does  not  fancy  it.  (Exit 
and  re-enter  with  letter;  reads  address)  “Frank  Gammon, 
Esq.”— yes,  that’s  me— at  least,  Frank  Gammon  is— the 
E-s-q.  is  rather  superfluous— looks  well,  though  ;  and  being 
a  gentleman— “ poor,  but  a  gentleman  still”— as  I  just 
now  observed.  — (knock)  Hullo  !  another  knock  to  answer. 
If  this  goes  on  I  shall  be  “  poor,  but  a  gentleman  never 
still.”  (Exit ;  pause;  re-enter)  A  lady,  evidently  from  the 
sister  isle,  with  draught  excluders  for  sale.  I  told  her  I 
seldom  exclude  a  draught,  and  never  when  it  happens  to  be 
on  a  bank .  Now  for  my  letter.  I  wonder  from  whom  it  is. 
Before  opening  a  letter  I  always  like  to  speculate  as  to  who 
has  sent  it.  Very  harmless  speculation,  though  it  seldom 
proves  remunerative,  for  I’m  invariably  at  a  l^ss  for  a  correct 
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guess.  Let  me  see  ;  I  wrote  to  my  old  Uncle  Joe,  whose 
heir  I  am— or  hope  to  be— for  £10  on  account.  I  expect  this 
is  a  reply,  saying  on  no  account.  And  yet  I  don’t  think  it’s 
Uncle  Joe’s  writing.  Ah  !  I  also  wrote  to  my  friend,  Jack 
Du  Fatte,  the  actor,  requesting  him  to  forward  an  order  for 
the  Catcall  Theatre,  where  lie  is  at  present  playing  the  fourth 
low-comedy  part.  Ah,  Jack  makes  wonderful  progress  in 
his  particular  walk — considei  ing  his  gouty  foot.  It  may  be  from 
him.  {opens  letter)  It  is.  {reads)  “ Gammon ,  dear  boy.” 
There  ;  how  nice  to  receive  a  letter,  from  a  public  character, 
commencing  in  so  friendly — not  to  say  chummy — a  manner. 
(reads)  “  Gammon ,  dear  boy,  can  you  oblige  me  with  the  loan 

of  a  few  shillings?  Iam  short  of  make-up  ”  Make-up _ oh, 

I  know,  that’s  rouge,  and  powder,  and  paint.  Well,  Jack 
has  certainly  plenty  of  cheek  to  put  it  on.  {reads)  ‘ £  J  could 

not  send  you  an  order  before  ” — before,  underlined _ ‘ £  b  it 

though  a  trifle  behind” — behind,  underlined — “  trust  it  will 
not  prove  too  late  for  use.”  Now,  why  has  he  underlined  the 

words,  before  and  behind,  {reads  again ;  pause)  Oh  !  I  see _ 

it’s  a  joke — before  and  behind— of  course— a  joke.  Ah  ! 
Jack’s  a  genuine  comedian,  {reads)  “  Wait  for  me,  after  the 
performance ,  and  I  will  introduce  to  you  our  walking  gentle¬ 
man'1  s  understudy.”  That’s  good  of  Jack — and  shall  my 
friend,  who  so  generously  presents  to  me  his  talented  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  want  for — for — what  do  they  call 
it  {refers  to  letter)  want  for  make-up  ?  No— Jack,  my  boy,  you 
shall  have  a  few  shillings.  Dash  it,  I’ll  walk  to  the  theatre, 
and  Jack  shall  have  my  cab  fare.  What  a  splendid  subject 
for  a  historical  painting.  “  Enthusiasm  ’’—represented  by 
me— “  sacrificing  to  needy  Art ’’—represented  by  Jack— 
“  his  cab  fare.”  Oh,  here’s  the  order— for  to-morrow  I  pre¬ 
sume  (reads.)  “  Royal  Catcall  Theatre.  Stalls,  Admit  two.” 
By  Jove,  it's  for  this  evening.  What’s  this?—  not  admitted 
after  8.15.  It  wanted  but  a  quarter  to  eight  when  I  came  in. 
I’ll  dress  at  once  and  be  off.  {hurrying  about ;  stops  suddenly ) 
But  how  about  that  baby  ?  Perhaps  Mrs.  Grunter  will  return 
before  I  start.  I  must  leave  here  by  eight.  Let  me  see, 
what  shall  I  do  first— clean  my  boots.  It’s  rather  muddy, 
so  1  can’t  wear  my  patent  leathers,  {produces  boots  and  very 
old  brush)  The  muddy  state  of  the  streets,  however,  is  not  the 
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only  thing  that  prevents  me  wearing  my  patent  leathers. 

( pause  brushing  boots)  I  haven't  got  them.  I  have,  or  I  had,  an 
equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  dollar,  (still  brushing)  You  see, 
it  was  a  case  of — enter  with  boots  and  no  dollar  —and  exit 
with  dollar  and  no  boots  ;  but  with  an  overflow  ticket  to  visit 
the  establishment  on  another  occasion,  when,  by  producing 
the  aforesaid  ticket  and  the  dollar — not  necessarily  the  same 
coin — with  some  odd  halfpence,  just  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  transaction — a  re-introduction  to  the  boots  may  be 
obtained.  ( brushing )  I  am  at  present  studying  the  science  of 
economy,  therefore  I  do  not  extend  my  patronage  to  the 
shoeblack  brigade,  I  sincerely  trust  the  brigade — if  the 
brigade  would  trust  me,  I  wouldn’t  mind  patronising  it — but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  was  about  to  observe— I 
sincerely  trust  the  brigade  will  not  suffer  to  any  serious 
extej/  x admire  the  brigade  for  its  noble  work.  Who  can  help 
admiring  a  brigade  whose  sole  and  upper  aim  is  to  brighten  the 
understandings  of  the  whole  community  ?  I  am  afraid  my  boots 
w  ill  suffer,  for  I’ve  but  this  one  brush — rather  the  worse  for  wear. 
(shows  brush )  I  often  wish  some  genius  would  invent  a  hair- 
restorer  for  bald  boot  brushes.  I  can’t  borrow  Mrs.  Grunter’s, 
for  I  wouldn’t  have  her  know  I  clean  my — (bell) — hullo,  I 
must  answer  that,  I  suppose,  (putting  on  coat  in  hurry)  I 
shall  be  late  for  the  theatre  at  this  rate,  (bell  again  ;  exit 
hurriedly,  heard  off)  You  wTantto  wake  that  baby,  don’t  you  1 
When  I  am  endeavouring  to  go  about  quietly,  you  coine 
and  ring  as  if — (pause  ;  re-enter  with  basket  of  vegetables) 
Here’s  a  pretty — some  would  say  picturesque — occupation  for 
a  lodger  who  pays  four  and — Oh,  but  I  am  not  a  lodger 
who  pays — anyway,  not  to  make  a  habit  of  it.  (places  basket 
on  door,  takes  off  coat  and  brushes  it)  Thought  I’d  better  not 
leave  the  vegetables  downstairs,  incase  some  might  be  stolen. 
Some  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  take  a  carrot.  As  I  am 
responsible,  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  —  (bell  ;  puts  on  coat  and  exit  hurriedly ;  everything 
done  in  haste  to  the  end ;  re-enter)  The  boy  wants  the  basket. 
(empties  vegetables  on  floor ;  exit  with  basket ;  calls)  Here, 

t  '  ' 

boy,  catch,  and  shut  the  door  after  you;  (crash  heard ;  re¬ 
enters)  Here’s  a  go.  I’ve  dropped  the  basket  on  to  the  gas- 
globe  ix>  the  hall.  Another  little  item  for  me  to  settle. 
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Another  little  item  or  so  will  about  settle  me.  Now,  perhaps, 
I  shall  have  a  little  peace.  There’s  a  lot  of  little  pieces  in 
the  hall,  by-the-bye,  but  none  the  peace  I  want.  Hurrying 
on  at  this  rate,  taxes  one’s  patience.  (takes  off  slippers,  and 
puts  boot  on)  How  remarkably  quiet  that  baby  is.  (bell) 
Oh,  hang  the  bell — it  is  hung  though,  and  properly  too,  or  it 
wouldn’t  ring  like  that.  What  now,  I  wonder.  (Exit  in 
boot  and  slipper;  pmise  ;  heard  calling)  Puss  !  puss  !  puss  ! 
(niter  with  cat's  meat  on  skewer)  A  pretty  time  this  to  bring 
the  cat’s  meat.  The  cat’s-meat  gentleman  says  lie’s  been 
detained  on  his  round.  His  round  of  beef,  one  might — here, 
I  shall  be  late.  Puss,  puss,  what  a  fool  of  a  cat  not  to 
know  his  dinner  time.  But  perhaps  he  dines  out  to-day. 
Puss,  puss,  oh!  (throws  meats  unintentionally  into  his 
hat)  Now  for  a  shave.  I  can’t  sit  in  the  stalls  with 
a  bristley  chim  Luckily  Mrs.  Grunter  has  left  me  some  hot 
water.  I  shall  be  in  it  when  she  finds  out  about  that  gas- 
globe.  (fixes  mirror,  ties  towel  round  his  neck ,  and  lathers 
face ;  bell)  Go  on,  ring  the  bell,  watchman,  ring  away. 
(suddenly)  Ah,  and  wake  baby  !  Spare  me  !  (wipes  face, 
puts  on  coat  with  difficulty,  and  rushes  out;  pause;  re-enter) 
Of  all  the  impudent — a  gent,  #:ho  says  he’s  an  agent, 
wanted  to  know  if  we’d  insured  all  our  lives — I  mean,  all 
insured  our  lives.  I  trust  he  hasn’t  neglected  to  insure  his, 
for  he’ll  never  survive  the  glance  I  gave  him.  If  ever  a  man 
was  withered  by  a  glance,  that  insurance  agent  is  the  man. 
I’ll  try  again,  (lathering  repeated;  he  stumbles  over  vegetables  ; 

shouts)  Hang  it  !  Was  ever  a  fellow  so - (crying  heard ; 

stops  and  listens ;  sighs)  The  baby.  Now,  what  could  have 
caused  it  to  wake  ?  I  hadn’t  made  sufficient  noise  to  wake  half 
a  baby.  Oh  !  Isn’t  it  dreadful  ?  1  can’t  shave  to  that  accom¬ 
paniment,  I  should  cut  my  throat.  I  wonder  how  babies 
are  quieted.  Let  me  think,  haven’t  I  heard  something  about 

a — a - a  burnt  feather,  or  a — or  a  key  down  the  back — or 

something  ?  Perhaps  he’s  in  pain.  He  is  if  his  crying  affects 
him  as  it  does  me.  I’d  better  see,  for  if  anything  happens  to 
that  child  I  should  be  held  responsible.  ( wipes  face )  The 
soap  I’m  wasting  is  something  alarming,  (going  towards  door, 
cries  cease)  He’s  quiet  again.  Having  some  fun  I  should 
think.  It  must  be  on  the  stroke  of  eight,  (lathers  again. 
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crying  heard)  Now,  isn’t  this  too  bad  of  him  ?  Oh,  what  a 
temper  he’s  in.  .  That’s  the  worst  of  babies — they’ve  no  idea 
of  controlling  their  tempers,  {goes  to  door )  I  wonder  if  he’d 
listen  to  reason,  (speaks  off)  My  dear  baby — that  is,  Mrs. 
Grunter’s  dear  baby— (aside)— not  mine,  of  course  not — 
(speaking  off) — will  you  kindly  suspend  your  performance 
while  I  shave  ?  (cries  louder)  Play  piano  the?/ ,  (getting 
(desperate)  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  fellow-man — I  mean  a  fellow 

baby — no — a  baby-fellow - -  (clock  strikes  eight)  Eight 

o’clock,  dash  it.  I’ll  dispense  S  with  any  further 
alterations  in  my  attire,  (cries  cease)  If  I  won’t  do  for  the 
stalls,  they  must  put  me  out  of  sight  in  a  private  box,  or  in 
the  pit,  or  in  the  flies — though  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  in 
what  part  of  thehouse  the  flies  are — or  somewhere,  (in  putting 
on  hat  cat's  meat  falls;  kicks  it  among  vegetables)  Mrs.  Grunter 
will  find  I’ve  taken  good  care  of  the  meat  and  vegetables. 
Where’s  my  gloves  ?  (rushing  about  in  confusion)  Where’s  my 
kids  ?  (crying  heard )  Hullo,  there’s  one  of  Mrs.  Grunter’s. 
If  there  were  a  pair  I’d  wear  them.  Oh,  here  are  my  gloves 
in  my  pocket  All,  a  little  scent,  (takes  bottle  and  scents 
handkerchief;  in  smelling  it  lather  comes  off)  By  Jove  !  I’d 
forgotten  the  lather,  (wipes  face)  Now  I  am  off.  (going;  stops) 
But  how  about  that  baby  ?  I  musn’t  leave  him  alone.  Ah, 
good  idea  !  The  order  admits  two — he’s  in  full  evening  dress, 
or  in  a  full  night-dress,  it’s  the  same  thing— suppose  I  take 
him  with  me.  But  then  he’d  be  sure  to  yell  all  through  the 
piece,  and  they’d  put  it  down,  perhaps,  as  an  organised 
opposition,  (listens)  Ah,  what  do  I  hear?  (goes  to  door)  Hooray, 
Mrs.  Grunter  returned  at  last,  (calling)  Mind  the  pieces, 
Mrs  Grunter.  I  am  free.  Behold  (indicating  baby)  villainy 
defeated,  and  (indicating  himself)  virtue  triumphant.  Now 
I  am  off,  trusting  I  have  succeeded  in  amusing  you,  as  well 
as  in 
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PROS dSTXTXICJlVE,— A  most  effective  Proscenium  can  be 
formed  by  utilising  the  paper  made  for  this  purpose.  Three  pieces  of  wood  are 
merely  required, shaped  according  to  the  above  design, and  covered  with  the  paper; 
the  proscenium  having  the  appearance  of  puffed  satin  panels,  in  gold  frames, 
with  Shakespeare  medallion  in  the  centre. 

Puffed  satin  paper,  light  blue,  size  20  inches  by  30  inches,  per  sheet,  Is. 

Imitation  Gold  Bordering,  per  sheet  Is.,  making  14  feet. 

Shakespearean  Medallion,  18  inches  in  diameter,  2s. 

jDJE&OP  SSCSJE3TWJ53.— The  picture  shown  above  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  scene.  It  comprises  four  sheets  of  paper  which  are  to  be  pasted  in 
the  centre  of  any  sized  canvas  that  may  be  requisite  for  the  drop  curtain.  Size 
6£  feet  by  5  feet.  Price  10s.  6d. 


:0>003E&£3*,  —These  comprise  three  sheets  of  paper  each,  and  can  be 
had  either  for  drawing-room  or  cottage  purposes.  Size,  7  feet  by 3  feet.  Price 
complete,  5s.  each. 

WIRTI>OW.  —This  is  a  parlour  window  formed  with  two  sheets 
of  paper,  and  could  be  made  practicable  to  slide  up  and  down  by  mounting 
on  two  pieces  of  wood,  allowing  one  to  groove  into  the  other  at  the  sides.  The 
introduction  of  curtains  each  side  would  make  it  very  effective.  Size  3  feet  by 
feet.  Price  4s.,  complete. 

Jfc^J&XSlXr  OXX  "%/%/  H97I>O  W.  —  Consisting  of  foui 
sheets  of  paper,  representing  a  window  containing  four  large  ornamental 
frosted  glass  panes  with  coloured  glass  round.  Size  6^  feet  high  by  5  feet. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

I*XIE5.^3!I1E*-CjiJ9LCSDES-— This  is  also  made  with  two  sheets  of  paper 
The  fire  is  lighted,  but  should  this  not  be  required  a  fire-paper  can  be  hung  over 
it.  It  will  be  found  most  useful  in  many  farces  wherein  a  character  has  to  climb 
up  achimney,  and  many  plays  where  a  fireplace  is  indispensable.  By  purchasing 
a  door,  window,  and  fireplace  an  ordinary  room  scene  could  easily  oe  constructed 
with  the  addition  of  some  wall-paper  Size  3  feet  by  4£  feet.  Price,  complete  5s. 

All  canvas,  calico,  or  other  material  used  for  scenery  should  be  sewn  in  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  this  prevents  rucking  when  rolled  up. 


The  Proscenium  Paper,  Medallion,  Drop  Scene,  and  French 
Window  can  he  seen  mounted  at  89,  Strand,  London. 


FRENCH’S  ACTING  EDITION  -  7s.  per  Vol.,  6d.  each. 


VOLUME  132. 

1967  The  Nightingale 

1968  Ours,  Is. 

1969  Play,  Is. 

1970  Elsie’s  Rival 

1971  Bearding  the  Lion 

1972  Thrown  Together 

1973  Jolliboy’s  Woes 

1974  Home  Rule 

1975  Old  Friends 

1976  Calthorpe  Case 

1977  Our  Lottie 

1978  Our  Regiment 

1979  Harvest 

1980  Dream  Faces,  Is. 

VOLUME  133. 

1981  Progress,  Is. 

1982  School,  Is. 

1983  War,  Is. 

19S4  My  Lady  Help 

1985  His  Toast 

1986  Adoption 

1987  The  Bailiff 

1988  The  Deacon 

1989  Rosencrantz  and 

Guildenstern 

1990  Proot 

1991  Show  of  Hands 

1992  Alumni  Play 

1993  Early  Bird 

1994  For  Half-a-Million 

1995  Cable  Car 

VOLUME  134. 


VOLUME  136. 

2026  Burglar  and  Judge 

2027  Retiring 

2028  Fancy  Fair 

2029  Midsummer  Day 

2030  Hester’s  Mysterv,  Is. 

2031  Setting  of  the  Sun 

2032  Three  Hats 

2033  Tragedy 

2034  Theory  and  Practice 

2035  A  Love  Suit 

2036  Lady  by  Birth 

2037  Outwitted 

2038  Iron  Founder 

2039  Assault  and  Battery 

2040  Well  Played. 

VOLUME  137. 

2041  Between  the  Posts 

2042  Snowdrift 

2043  Nita’s  First 

2044  Meddle  and  Muddle 

2045  My  Cousin 

2046  He,  She,  and  It 

2047  Her  New  Dressmaker 

2048  Leap  Year 
•2049  In  Danger 

2950  Those  Landladies 

2051  Maria 

2052  Floating  a  Company 

2053  Snowstorm 

2054  In  Two  Minds 
20o5  On  Change 

VOLUME  138. 


VOLUME  140* 

2086  A  Patron  Saint 

2087  Home  Sweet  Home 

2088  Twilight 

2089  Lady  interviewer 

2090  Guinea  Gold 

2091  In  Nelson’s  Days 

2092  Jealousy 

2093  An  Old  Garden 

2094  White  Stocking 

2095  “jThrillby  ” 

2096  In  the  Season 
22027  Idyll  of  Closing 

Century 


1996  Toy  Sht 

1997  First  Cc  'First 

Ser' 

1998  Pepper]  5 Little  Pets 

1999  After  a  iorm  Comes 
f  a  Q  1 

2000  Express 

2001  Taken  from  the  French 

2002  Declined  with  Thanks 

2003  A  Superior  Person 

2004  Arabian  Nights 

2005  Going  it 

2006  Hearts 

2007  Loan  of  a  Wife 

2008  Ratlin  the  Reefer 

2009  Joint  Household 

2010  Bohemians  of  Paris 

VOLUME  135. 

2011  Cheerful  and  Musical 

2012  New  Sub 

2013  Pickpocket 

2014  Happy  go  Lucky 

2015  On  the  Beach 

2016  Miss  Impudence 

2017  Shooting  the  Moon 

2018  Queer  Street 

2019  Kissing  goes  by  Favour 

2020  Richard’s  Play 

2021  Mr.  &  Mrs  Muffitt 

2022  Confidential  Clerk 

2023  Mrs.  Willis’s  Will 

2024  Lot  49 

2025  Midnight  Charge 


2056  Breezy  Morning 

2057  Gentleman  Whip 

2058  Gay  Lothario 

2059  Dancing  Dervish 

2060  Sixes  and  Sevens 

2061  Faded  Flowers 

2062  Silver  Keepsake 

2063  Accepted  by  Proxy 

2064  In  An  A  t'c 

2065  A  Fragment 

2066  Turned  Up 

2067  Kleptomania 

2068  Rain  Clouds 

2069  Retaliation 

2070  Odd  Trick 

VOLUME  139. 

2071  Man  Who  Wasn’t 

2072  Comedy  and  Tragedy 

(Gilbert) 

2073  Nine  Days’  Wonder 

2074  In  the  Eyes  of  the 

World 

2075  The  Journey’s  End 

2076  Pierrot  and  Pierrette 

2077  Sad  Memories 

2078  Stolen  Kisses 

2079  Love  and  Dentistry 

2080  Villain  and  Victim 

2081  Kitty  Clive 

2082  The  Interview 

2083  Merrifield’s  Ghost 

2084  Meadow  Sweet 

2085  Paper  Chase 
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Guide  to  Selecting  Plays,  describing  1,700  plays.  Is. 
Shadow  Pantomimes.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Is 
Amateurs’  Guide,  Handbook  and  Manual.  Is. 
Monologues  a  la  Mode.  By  Evelyn  Fletcher.  Is. 


